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DUTY IN AEX. 

Few men, even among artists, have ever 
thought of Art as a thing to which they 
owe a duty. It may be difficult to make 
some men see it — ^impossible with others 
— but there are others, again, who think 
earnestly of the influence of external things 
upon the moral organization — lovers of 
Nature in the true sense of the term, and 
■when educated, lovers of Art. These we 
might more readil^ convince of the exis- 
tence of a duty in Art. Yet the question, 
if taken on a broad ground, would hardly 
be debated by any one. For instance, if 
we affirm that it is tiie duty of every man to 
develop towards perfection every power of 
mind which he possesses, no one would 
dissent. Well, there is ^veh to us a class 
of feelings among the most potential in our 
organization — those which take cognizance 
of the beauty and truth of the external 
world — of life in its exterior manifesta-. 
tions, and of inanimate nature. There is a 
positive demand made upon us by the laws 
of our existence, that we should lead these 
faculties to their fall and healthy develop- 
ment — a demand which we ignore only 
with the accompanying penalty of dead- 
ness of being, and loss of calm, rational, 
and elevating enjoyment. The alternative 
in mental existence is inexorable — progress 
or death — the faculties we use not, become 
extinct from their disuse; and if we per- 
mit, from a deference to material wants, 
the perceptions of things beautiful and spi- 
ritual to lie inert, we shall soon have occa- 
sion to feel the truth of tlie Great Teacher's 
question, " Wliat shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?" The perceptions of things beauti- 
ful and the things which through their 
beauty become spiritual, are those which 
are the basis of Art. 

But it will be said generally — this is mak- 
ing too serious a thing of Art — men have 
learned to look on it as a thing to tickle 
sense, an idle amusement, — a something to 
act as an interlude to the actual business of 
life. If the business of life be to accumu- 
late the means of luxury and pride, to fence 
ourselves in with cares for the things which 
perish, then Art is this ; but if life consist 
not in the ebundance of the things we pos- 
sess, but in the true and rational develop- 
ment of our noble natures, then are Art, and 
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the matter with which it deals, things of 
serious moment to every human soul. "We 
know that even few artists so regard it, 
and we need look no further to find an an- 
swer to the oft-asked question — Why have 
we not as great artists now as in the days 
of Baphael and Da Vinci ? It is because 
there is no duty in the modern Art, gene- 
rally speaking. When you have found a 
man or an artist filled with tliis sense of an 
obligation, if only to his better self, you 
have found an earnest spirit, exercising 
an incomprehensible and .inestimable in- 
fluence on all in his sphere. Such men 
were Giotto, Perugino, Bellini, them- 
selves great by the force of that 
sense of duty, and the masters of the 
greatest greatness the world has seen in 
Art. If, on the other side, you have found 
a man of whatever mere intellectual power, 
but who possessed not this sense, you have 
found one whose influence was no more 
enduring than letters traced on the sea- 
shore sand. Such were the successors of 
Raphael, the pupil of Perugino — of Titian, 
the pupil of Bellini. 

It is in fact this religious feeling towards 
Art which has, in its diflferent manifesta- 
tions, produced all that is ennobled and 
immortalized in its annals, and the results 
which it has developed all tims will recog- 
nize as perfect in their kind, whether they 
were the aspirations of the Greek towards 
ideal truth, of the Middle Age artist to- 
wards God, or even of the Dutch artist to 
the expression of the mere actual truth 
which lay around him. 

Thus far we have spoken of the duty of 
the artist, — a duty as plain and weighty to 
eyes that will see, as unimportant to the 
artist of false feeling — the duty of rever- 
ence for truth in whatever form it comes 
to him. 

The public has a twofold duty, towards 
itself, and towards the artist. For our- 
selves, we have to love only those things 
which are pure and true — ^which have an 
elevating influence upon us, leading us to 
forget ourselves in the beauty of the thing 
we love, and in thankfulness that it was 
given us. We have to analyze as careftdly 
as we may all our likes and dislikes, and 
eliminate therefrom all that has its origin 
in our pride and sensual feeling. We have, 
in short, at once to elevate and intensify 



our love for Nature, by setting our Keason, 
to work in choosing from those things pre- 
sented to us, those which are most worthy 
exalted affection and best calculated to lead 
us into that tranqoillity and seciarity of 
mind necessary to the highest enjoyment 
of life, and the most perfect development 
of our own natures. This is rather a duty 
to Nature than to Art, but the one indicates 
the other, since what we have learned to 
love in Nature, that we shall love in the 
representations of the Artist. Let us in 
the latter, as in the fonner, cultivate tiiie 
love for the refined and elevated, for the 
true ideal, believing always that the im- 
pressions of Beauty upon the soul can do no 
otherwise ih&\L make the soul also beantiiul, 
and so, by constant dwelling ieven upon the 
ideal of the inanimate, we ourselves ap- 
proach the ideal of our own existence. 

The duty of the public to the artist is to 
see that it honors only those aesthetic labors 
which give token of having been originat- 
ed by this reverential feeling on the part of 
the artist — that the honest, the truth-lov- 
ing, should be sought out and rewarded ; 
and, more important still, beca.n8e Tmth 
will live even in neglect— to withdraw all 
approbation from those works which are 
evidently the fruit of self-pride and shallow 
conceit — ^the freaks of idle, unconsecrated 
talent. It must demand of every artist 
that he reverence truth above all things, 
and never willingly fall short of the fullest 
possible attainment of it. The law is as 
peremptory in Art as in morals, that a 
compromise with falsehood weakens all 
who fall in the range of its influeiice, while 
the stern self-denial and persistent endea- 
vor will strengthen even the feeblest energy 
to an almost inconceivable power. 

If there be any earnest minds which be- 
lieve that the Arts are only fancies of the 
sense, — that beauty is a thing given only to 
lure, or, at most, a harmless source of 
amusement for idle hours, it is time that 
they learned that there is a Duty in Abt, 
which they can only neglect as they neglect 
other moral duties, with the certainty of 
fitting penalty. It is almost inconceivable 
that men can believe that the glorious outer 
world was only an aimless creation of the 
Divine power ; and yet so must they think 
who regard it as a thing not coming in the 
range of their iporal perceptdons and do- 
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ties, since if it have no part in the educa- 
tion of the spirit to the wider comprehen- 
sion of the highest truth, it is aimless in- 
deed. 

— m 

THE mCENTIVES ASB AIUS OF AST. 
In the nomenclature of Art no adequate 
definition has, as yet, been presented to ns, 
explaining the mysterions origin and aim 
of pictorial mimicry. 

We know what the design of pictorial 
representation is, but are in doubt as to the 
incentive that primarily led to the sugges- 
tion of placing the forms of Nature upon 
canvas. We are told that the Art has its 
origin in an aasthetic impulse, and that the 
arduous work of pencil and coloring served 
but to reproduce the images of beauty that 
fall upon the vision from the surrounding 
outer world. 

In this reproduction of Nature, feelings 
akin to the impressions received from 
living and actual forms, are undoubtedly 
awakened within the artist, and this fact 
leads us very closely to the solution of the 
problem in question. It discloses the great 
truth, that the labor of pictorial Art has a 
spiritual incentive, animating the whole in- 
tellectual being of creative genius, and 
giving birth to all that ennobles his works. 
Assuming that the artist must be pro- 
foundly sensitive to the beauty of external 
nature, and the graces and harmony of 
human and animated forms, and that his 
whole inspiration proceeds from the aesthe- 
tic feeling and perception they awaken 
within him, we cannot but regard his mis- 
sion as one of high import. 

A mere mechanical imitation of Nature 
is altogether inadequate to the purposes of 
Art. 

When the musical artist plays accurately 
and literally, he may show, mechanically, 
the design of the composer, but when he 
animates his performances, by infusing into 
them all the energies of his inner being, 
and all the ardor of feeling and emotion, 
he furnishes an interpretation of tlie mas- 
ter, whose soul lies in the work. In this 
-regard, there exists a strong analogy be- 
tween the sister Arts of music and 
painting. 

The tribute paid to the painter is, gene- 
rally, that of admiration of his great suc- 
cess, in conveying to the surface of his 
canvas, by an imitative and representative 
process, all the beauties of the outer world. 
But could he interpret Nature without 
feeling? could he sit down, slothfnlly and 
callously, and design all terrestrial harmo- 
nies, and not be stirred within in an equal 
degree with the musical artist ? 

We think that pictorial Art is fully as 
emotional as the musical Art, and that 
though the workings of the heart in one 
race of genius, give rise to different mani- 
festations, as far as regards personal cha- 
racteristics, from those of the other, the 
spiritual endowments are, nevertheless, 
the same. In all expressive transcripts of 
Nature, therefore, we perceive the enthu- 
siasm of the master disclose itself. The 
same subject may be presented with cold- 
ness or with warmth ; the same groupings 
of animate and inanimate nature may be 
depicted with prosaic correctness Or with 
practical grace. 

This infusion of the artist's personality 
into the performance elevates the gift he 



possesses high above that of a mere me- 
chanical power, and proves that, in the 
operation of conveying the phenomena of 
outer existence to the surface of canvas, 
an intellectual, combined with a spiritual, 
endowment is in constant activity. 

Man has several distinct communings; 
he communes with timself, with man, with 
Nature, with God. In the exercise of 
these high enjoyments, he spends the more 
precious part of his terrestrial existence. 

As a result of this intercourse, all the 
mighty exhibitions of Art are brought 
into being, and we may imagine .that its 
manifestations of the higher class are the 
product of no ordinary intellects. The 
artist, it is true, is never classed among 
first rate minds, nor does he occupy as 
lofty a position in any particular epoch of 
talent, as those whose names have become 
sacred by achievements in poetry, philoso- 
phy, or the drama; yet this circumstance 
should not lesson the merit, or detract 
from the glory of his calling. Few men 
can become great, except by concentration 
of intellect upon single pursuits. The 
artist owes all his success to this concen- 
tration. Why his scale of merit reaches, 
by comparison, only the emerald in value, 
and never that of the diamond, results 
probably from conventional judgment 
rather than from positive intellectual law. 
We have spoken of man as being prone to 
commune with the outer and inner world, 
and that hence we behold the works of 
Art defining the one, and personifying the 
other. To accomplish this end, the painter 
delights either in color, or the mechanism 
of light and shade in the illustration of 
scenes in the natural world. In his de- 
scriptive pencillings, he may design by a 
monochromatic process, and render the 
simple truths of nature, and of human life 
through a one-colored prose, yet, to change 
or elevate that prose, into the poesy of the 
pictorial Art, he must call in the aid of 
contrasting colors. These impart new 
force to the descriptions whereby he ap- 
peals to our ima^nations. Variegated 
hues, it is true, snch as we see Nature 
clothed in, do not affect all minds alike ; 
yet the poesy that lies in them is of snch 
universal influence, affecting the emotions 
of ths soul where they do not penetrate 
the understanding, that they enter into the 
works of every popular artist. Pictorial 
representation by light and shade, without 
the instrumentality of contrasting colors, 
appeals to the imagination with the force 
of sombre and low-toned music ;* but in 
order to invest the most attractive design 
of a pictorial mimicry with the glow and 
life of poesy, the hues of the rainbow must 
be called into requisition. How these 
brilliant tints operate upon the soul of the 
observer, is a question of tlie same cate- 
gory with that of the influence of sound on 
the cerebro-nervous organization, and re- 
mains altogether enigmatical until we dive 
into the subtle operations of the cosmic 
system. From the exquisite arrangement 



* Rather say that pictorial representation by light 
and shade, simply, Is an anomaly— a thing which, has 
no analogy whatever in music, as it has no existence In 
Nature, unless it be analogous to the simple recitative 
by a single voice. There can nothing be found in tlie 
external world without harmony of color, and if we 
represent objei^ts so, it is an intellectual conventional- 
ism, which, while it proves the range and power of 
artistic thought, by showing its capacity for tltus subtly 
analyizing Nature, yet denies the artist the highest rank, 
unless he combine color with his design.— £a. Crayon. 



there displayed, we learn that beauty, in 
the picture of creation, and harmony, in 
the unison of multiplied sounds, are not 
human conceptions, but spring from the 
grand soul of Nature, and lay themselves 
open to man's comprehension by the 
mechanism of their complicated structure. 

In order to simplify our meaning, we 
would observe that the rainbow hues that 
characterize all vegetable nature, are so 
perfectly adapted to the construction of the 
eye, and that, in its turn, to the require- 
ments of the soul, as to render the pheno- 
mena of picturesque nature most nearly 
comprehensible, by following np the whole 
chain of its mechanical construction. Taste, 
sound and color equally electrify the whole 
organization ; but in effecting this, they be- 
come the media whereby man is rendered 
conscious of the position he occupies as 
one of the links in the chain of cosmic and 
telluric design. 

How and why colors exercise their in- 
fluence upon the organization, is open to 
explanation, by examining the ocular and 
cerebral structure; but why the mind 
passes through a gradation of perception 
in color, we have no data to rest a theory 
upon. Red, in early youth, is pleasing; in 
age, or after years of mental culture, it be- 
comes repulsive. It is true, it never loses 
its connection with a sense of beauty, yet 
the unison with other hues should be such 
as to temper its harshness. 

We cannot ascribe this gradation in our 
perception of the beautiful in colors, to the 
influence of years and time upon man's life, 
as much as to the mental growth and the 
culture which fortuitous circumstances may 
have imparted. But although the philoso- 
phy of nature has led us so far within the 
arcana of its mechanism, as to show the 
process of the production of color and 
light; to inform us that that the slowest 
vibration of ether produces red, and the 
quickest, violet ; yet we have arrived at no 
conclusion therefrom why one color affects 
the mind differently at one stage of its pro- 
gress from another. We have termed color 
the poesy of pictorial representation, and 
we may well view it as such on canvas, 
when we find it converts to poe.sy every 
scene that nature casts upon the vision, 
when the many-hued spring treads upon 
the Iieels of winter, and the senses are ap- 
pealed to by the power of color, indepen- 
dent of all beauty of outline. When 
greeted by this annual re-clothing of nature, 
wo feel tlie enchantment of the picture, but 
are rarely led into the mode or pi-ocess 
whereby the outer world thus enters with- 
in ourselves. Every form of type and sym- 
bolism is called in aid, to designate the 
nature of beauty in colored forms, but the 
rationale of their operation upon the hu- 
man soul remains undeveloped. The secret 
why color affects the mind, lies in the ex- 
planation of its constituent qualities and 
the admirable mechanism which appoints 
nature the creative agent, and man the re- 
cipient of this remarkable element. It thus 
becomes a pabulum to his interior, as the 
viand, in a grosser sense, becomes such to 
his physical being; and all the expressions 
of transport which represent his ajsthetic 
emotions indicate enjoyments akin to the 
sensual emotions which the gratification of 
the appetite awakens. 

The vibrations of ether, in their various 
degrees of celerity, acting upon opaque 



